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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
VI. FROM NEHEMIAH TO CHRIST 



PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON, Ph.D. 
Bryn Mawr College 



With the adoption of the Levitical law in the time of Nehemiah 
the foundations of Judaism had been laid, but the edifice was not 
completed. During the centuries which followed the superstruc- 
ture was gradually erected. During much of the following period 
our sources afford almost no information as to what was happening 
to the little colony in Jerusalem. Until the year 332 Judea was 
under Persian rule, and so far as we can tell few events of impor- 
tance occurred. Documents recently discovered in Egypt prove 
that in the fifth century a colony of Jews, equipped with a temple 
of Yahweh, was in existence at Elephantine in Egypt. It is inferred 
from Josephus, Antiquities, xi. 7:1, that about 350 B.C. the Pales- 
tinian Jews made another unsuccessful attempt to regain their inde- 
pendence, in consequence of which the Persian governor punished 
them severely. 

With Alexander's conquest the Jews passed under Greek con- 
trol, and when the wars which followed Alexander's death had 
passed away the Jews were for a hundred years subject to the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. Suffering much from the contentions of the 
Seleucids of Antioch and the Ptolemies, they finally passed in 199 
B.C. under the control of the Seleucids. During much of this time 
they had been left to govern themselves with little outside inter- 
ference. Jewish colonies were established in increasing numbers 
all over the eastern Mediterranean, and contact with foreigners 
tended to broaden the thought of many Jews. In Jerusalem itself 
much eagerness was manifested for Grecian forms of life, though 
deep devotion to the law remained in many faithful hearts. In 
168 B.C. Antiochus Epiphanes endeavored to blot out the Jewish 
religion and to hellenize the Jews. This occasioned the Macca- 
baean revolt, which for twenty-five years dragged on with varying 
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fortunes. Because of the weakening of Syria through internal 
dissensions, the brave Hebrews at last won their independence in 
143 B.C. This struggle, resulting in a political liberty such as they 
had not possessed for six hundred years, created among the Jews a 
new devotion to their country and their God, and made a deep 
impress upon their religion and literature. Under the Asmonaean 
kings, who were descended from the Maccabees, and who ruled 
down to 63 B.C., the limits of the realm were extended almost as far 
as in the glorious reigns of David and Solomon. But the Asmonaean 
house became divided, Rome was called in to settle the dispute, and 
liberty was lost. After twenty-five years of confusion, in which 
Judaea reflected all the changes of Roman politics at their most 
disturbed period, Herod the Great became king of Judaea under 
the protection of Rome. 

The religious life of this period was of a varied character. There 
was the priestly class, upon whom fell the mantle of Ezra and the 
author of the P document. They showed their devotion to the law 
by elaborating and supplementing its provisions, developing such 
laws as those which specify the detailed duties of all the Levitical 
families, and the minutiae of the sacrifices for the dedication of 
the altar, the Passover, etc. In time these devotees of the law 
produced the Books of Chronicles — an expurgated edition of the 
history of Israel. This work represents the great worthies of the 
nation as keeping the Levitical law, and David as assigning the 
Levites their duties! Closely akin to these legalists were such men 
as the author of Ps. 119, who found in the law guidance, illumina- 
tion, the manifestation of God's care, and many motives to the 
devout life. Then as now the influence of ritualism was not 
wholly bad. Mystically inclined souls made it the basis of an 
attractive piety. Such a piety is not the most spiritual, but it may 
be thoroughly genuine. 

The Psalter, which was collected and edited in this period, and 
much of which was composed in it, reflects the great variety of the 
religious life of the time. Sometimes it voices complaints of hard- 
ship, sometimes it breathes forth imprecations, sometimes the 
psalmists give themselves to national self-examination, but they 
unite in voicing devotion in words which have made articulate the 
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devotion of others in all climes and centuries. Though one in their 
devotion, the psalmists often differ in opinion. Thus the author 
of Ps. 66 takes the whole sacrificial system for granted, while no 
prophet of the eighth century protests against it more effectively 
than the author of Ps. 50. Ps. 44: 17 ff. regards religion as keeping 
the law and abstaining from idolatry, while to the author of Ps. 51 
religion is an experience of the soul, which cleanses the heart and 
drives away the miasma of sin which springs from within. The 
religion of the time as revealed in the Psalter touched every key 
of life, from the lowest in Ps. 137 to the highest in Ps. 51. 

Apart from priest and psalmist there were in this period the 
sages, who stood outside the conventional forms of religion and 
endeavored to test the quality of all things in the light of common- 
sense. The earliest and greatest of these was the author of the 
Book of Job, who about 400 B.C. composed one of the world's great 
masterpieces. This man brought the current theology of his day 
to the test of reason and showed its inadequacy as an explanation 
of life; he portrayed with matchless power the growth of a soul in 
suffering, and the value of religious experience as the key to the 
mystery of life. 

In striking contrast to the author of Job as regards poetic 
ability and religious depth are the compilers of the Book of Proverbs 
and the author of Ecclesiasticus. They take delight in die objec- 
tive and practical, and their speech lingers about the expedient. 
The skeptic who wrote Ecclesiastes belongs to a still different order. 
To him there is no hereafter, life is a weary and unsatisfying round, 
but the one practical thing to do is to make the most of healthy, 
physical pleasure while the sunlight of youth lasts. Had his work 
not been interpolated in the interest of orthodoxy it would never 
have come down to us. The author who about 50 b.c. composed 
the Wisdom of Solomon belongs to still another class. He com- 
bines genuine Hebrew piety with the best elements of Greek culture 
and his beautiful and persuasive words both charm and exalt. 

During this period there came into existence a class of stories 
which teach a religious or national lesson. Such are the Books of 
Jonah, Judith, Tobit, and Esther. The author of Jonah is the 
one canonical writer who understood the significance of the mis- 
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sionary mission of Israel as set forth by the second Isaiah, and he 
satirized the nation for its unwillingness to enter upon this service. 

In the last two centuries before Christ the messianic hopes 
underwent great transformation. This was due to a variety of 
causes. At first it had seemed sufficient that at some time the 
nation should be free, and should enjoy a kingdom of righteousness 
under a king like David, but as the centuries dragged on and one 
messianic hope after another was dispelled, the idea began to prevail 
that faithful Jews might be raised from the dead to participate in the 
joys of such a kingdom. At first the hope of this post-resurrection 
life was limited to five hundred years (Enoch 10:10), but it was 
gradually extended to an indefinite period (Dan. 12:2, 3). At the 
same time supernatural elements were introduced into the mes- 
sianic hope through the influence of Babylonian allegory. The 
Babylonians had themselves allegorized their wars with Elam 
in terms of their creation epic, making it appear that these 
struggles were conflicts between different deities. This allegory 
had affected Persian eschatology as it now affected that of the 
Jews. Yahweh took the place of Marduk in the allegory and the 
world power which was oppressing Israel, the place of Humbaba 
or of the earlier Tiamat. As Marduk had overcome Tiamat in 
supernatural struggle before the heavens and the earth could be 
created, so it came to be believed that Yahweh must overcome the 
world demon, embodied in Syria or Rome, before the new heaven 
and the new earth could be created and the kingdom of God could 
be established. Little by little the hopes of the natural Pales- 
tinian kingdom of the earlier days were transformed, and Israel 
looked for a supernatural kingdom to be introduced by a great 
cataclysm. While all agreed as to its supernatural introduction, 
views as to details differed widely. Some apocalyptists held that it 
was to be established in Palestine; others, that it was to be estab- 
lished in the heavens. 

In like manner the conceptions of the Messiah were supernat- 
uralized. One apocalyptist conceived him as a supernatural being 
who had pre-existed in the presence of God from before the founda- 
tion of the world (Enoch, chaps. 46, 48), and who would be mani- 
fested when the time for the great cataclysm came; others believed 
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that the Messiah would be born on the earth and miraculously 
caught up to heaven, to be preserved until the time for his miracu- 
lous manifestation had come. Some writers fixed their thought so 
intently upon the coming of the kingdom and upon the miraculous 
interposition of God for its establishment, that they almost over- 
looked the Messiah (see Psalter of Solomon, chap. 17). Varied as 
were the conceptions, they were alike in the possession of super- 
natural elements. The simple, though ideally beautiful, hopes of 
Isaiah had become the congeries of supernatural expectations, 
which form the background of New Testament thought. 

Another development which reached its culmination in the last 
pre-Christian century was the movement which called into exist- 
ence the Pharisees and Sadducees. The beginnings of this move- 
ment are involved in obscurity. In the centuries after Nehemiah 
the kernel of the Jewish people had become enthusiastically devoted 
to the law. Gradually they came to look down on the rest of the 
world, which did not possess such a law and which had not the 
monotheistic faith. These people called themselves Chasidim, or 
"the pious." Jews who were careless of their great inheritance 
came in for a share of their scorn. At the beginning of the 
Maccabaean outbreak the Chasidim supported the Maccabees. 
When, however, religious liberty had been secured and the Macca- 
bees pushed on, won political liberty, and established a worldly 
state they lost the sympathy of the Chasidim. These Jewish 
puritans thought a high priest, who was at the same time a worldly 
prince, and who often treated religious matters from the point of 
view of statecraft, a renegade. As time went on the friction 
increased, and in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus, 104-79 B - c -' the 
opposition of this party, which had taken the name of Pharisees, 
or "separatists," caused much embarrassment to the government. 
When Alexander left the government to his widow, Alexandra, in 
79 b.c, he counseled her to rule in accordance with pharisaical 
ideas, and thus the Pharisees, who were the most numerous element 
in Judaism, became dominant. 

Out of this friction the opposition party, the Sadducees grew. 
They were the Maccabaean or Asmonaean house and its friends. 
They included the priestly, wealthy, and aristocratic class. They 
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were officially, but not enthusiastically religious, and it is probable 
that the name Sadducees, "righteous ones," was given them in 
derision. 

The Pharisees were radical where the Sadducees were conserva- 
tive, and conservative where the Sadducees were radical. Along 
with the supernaturalization of the messianic hope and faith in a 
resurrection there had grown up a belief in numerous demons and 
angels. The apocalypses of the period contain many of their names, 
so definite had their personalities become in the popular thought. 
All this, together with the new doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Pharisees accepted, but the more skeptical Sadducees did not. 
Some of the psalmists had protested against the resurrection — it 
seemed so incredible to them (see Ps. 88:10; 115:17) — and the 
Sadducees fully shared their views. As to the observance of the 
details of the law, the Sadducees were much less strict. 

Naturally, as the Pharisees were so much more interested in the 
law, there arose from their ranks the copyists and students of the 
law, who were called scribes. In order to enable faithful Jews to 
be sure that they were observing the law, a "hedge" of oral tradi- 
tion was gradually collected about it, and schools of the law were 
established. So far as we can trace these schools they began in the 
reign of Herod the Great, just before the beginning of our era. 
Naturally there were differences of opinion among the Pharisees. 
The school of Shammai interpreted the law with great strictness, 
while Hillel, who had come from the captivity in Babylon to estab- 
lish a school in Jerusalem, interpreted it far more liberally. For a 
long time these interpretations were not committed to writing; both 
students and teachers carried them in the memory. Ultimately, 
expanded by later teachers, they became the Jewish Mishna. 

We have now glanced at the main points in the evolution of the 
religion of Israel. We have traced it from that early time when it 
was not appreciably different from the religion of other nomadic 
Semites until it had prepared the way for the coming of Jesus 
Christ. We have noted the action of antagonistic social forces and 
social ideals, the creative power of prophetic personalities, who, 
for depth and clearness of spiritual insight, stand among the great- 
est of mankind; we have recognized the providential coming of 
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national misfortunes, which compelled the nation to heed the 
teaching of her matchless spiritual guides. We have watched as 
the creative prophetic ideal gave place to uninspired and uninspiring 
Phariseeism, and have realized that fundamental as was the reli- 
gious work of the prophets — a work which is the basis of all mono- 
theistic religions — it never succeeded in shaking itself sufficiently 
free from national institutions and ceremonies to become the 
universal religion of mankind. For this, religion waited the still 
more creative touch of the Nazarene. 



